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A NOTE ON LYDGATE'S USE OF THE DO AUXILIARY 

[The note that follows pleads as a justification of its inclusion in this group of 
classical studies its relation to the broadly interested syntactician in whose memory 
this volume is published. In a larger and still unpublished investigation, of which 
this note is a by-product, my friend and former colleague, Professor Bain, showed 
his interest by helping me over many a rough place when I wandered into the field 
of classical syntax. And he was always so ready to lend me the aid of his fine 
syntactical feeling in weighing judgments about English constructions that I can- 
not feel any lack of appropriateness in the subject-matter of my slight contribution to 
the memory of one who de constructione verborum nil a se alienum putavit. J. F. R.] 

In an article published in Modern Philology 1 a year ago I showed 
that John Lydgate has left in his poetry the first recorded frequent use 
of the unambiguous do auxiliary in English. Although in that article 
I called attention to the fact that, contrary to his practice in his 
poetry, Lydgate did not use do periphrastic tenses in his prose piece, 
The Serpent of Division, and pointed out the same sort of incon-. 
sistency between the poetry and the prose of Lydgate's contem- 
porary, John Capgrave, I had at the time of putting the paper into 
print no satisfactory reason to account for the general use of the do 
auxiliary in poetry before it appeared in prose. Dietze's 2 theory of 
metrical convenience to explain the more frequent occurrence of do 
periphrastic tenses in modern English poetry than in modern English 
prose would not satisfy my curiosity in regard to the cause of Lyd- 
gate's frequent use of a construction that had appeared very sparingly 
in the written record before his day. Here I return to my knitting 
long enough to offer a simple and reasonable theory to account for 
Lydgate's carrying over into poetry what I suppose was, before his 
elevation of it, a construction employed only in the spoken language. 
To facilitate his rime, not to fill his rhythm, Lydgate used do 
periphrastic tenses. The use of do periphrastic tenses gave him the 
opportunity of substituting the infinitive for inflected forms of small 
rime value, and of throwing the infinitive to the end of the verse-line. 
The end-line infinitive after the do auxiliary furnished him the chance 
of a rime with other infinitives, especially with infinitives after the 
established auxiliaries, and with any other part of speech. The 
inflected third person singular indicative and the inflected preterites, 
largely -ed and -t preterites, gave him, on the contrary, slight oppor- 
tunity for rimes except with similarly inflected forms. 

1 "The Do Auxiliary— 1400 to 1450," Modem Philology, XII, 7, January 1915, pp. 449-456. 

2 Das Umschreibende Do in der neuenglhchen Prosa, Jena, 1895, pp. 18-19. 
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From the following list of all the rime pairs in the Temple of 
Glas of which an infinitive after an auxiliary do furnishes one member, 
it may be seen with what sort of rime elements Lydgate joined the 
end-line infinitives of do periphrastic tenses: 

19-20, roche-Md approche; 79-80, Uue:dide rife; 115-116, Irr.dii fie; 119-120, 
did sue:to transmue; 133-143, did obeieUo conuri; 229-230, grace:do\> pace; 
311-312, benigne:do]f resigne; 370-372, did enclyne:fyne; 51 1-513, do specifie:fontasie; 
671-672, to take:dofy awake; 846-847, do]> . . . enbrace:grace; 944-945, disease: 
didesease; 1026-1028, do\> . . . suffise:deuyse (infinitive); 1054-1056, didabraide: 
seide; 1055-1057, did felefwele; 1232-1233, founde (past \izxt.):dide wounde; 
1265-1267, do . . . assure:tendure; 1279-1281, wek (adjective).-rftd knele; 
1290-1291, dide . . . brace:space; 1356-1358, done apperexhere; 1364-1365, 
sake:did awake. 

That Lydgate took full advantage of the rime convenience offered 
by the possible end-line position of the infinitive after auxiliary do 
is made clear by the statement that of the one hundred and twenty- 
one instances of his use of this construction which I cited in my for- 
mer article, 3 one hundred and nineteen cast the infinitive into the 
riming position. 4 

In making rime use of a colloquialism that Gower, Chaucer, and 
Hoccleve avoided, Lydgate merely added one more means of throwing 
the easily riming infinitive to the end of the line. For the same rime 
purpose, earlier and better poets than Lydgate had generously em- 
ployed the infinitive after the established auxiliaries. While Chaucer, 
for instance, used in the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales only forty- 
five per cent of the infinitives after the established auxiliaries to carry 
the rime, he had employed in Book I of Troilus and Creseide sixty-two 
per cent, and in The Clerkes Tale seventy-five per cent, of the infinitives 
after the established auxiliaries to bear the rime burden. 5 Approximately 
six per cent of the rimes in Book I of Troilus and Creseide and in The 
Clerkes Tale depend upon this infinitive rime device." And in the use 
of the established auxiliary plus infinitive a mere manipulation of the 
word-order would bring the infinitive into the riming position ; Lydgate's 
practice, on the contrary, involved a choice between forms of identical 

3 Twenty examples in the JEsoP\ twenty one in the Temple of Glas; thirteen in the Troy Book 
(11. 1-4000); thirty in Resoun and SensuaUyte (11. 1-4100); twenty in the Pilgrimage oj the Life oj Man 
(11. 1-4000); seventeen in Secret of Olde Phihsoffres (11. 1-1491). 

4 Fourteen of sixteen consecutive examples of do periphrastic tenses in Capgrave's verse Life of 
St. Katharine send the infinitive to the end of the line. 

5 The stanzaic-form of Troilus and Creseide and of The Clerkes Tate makes more demand upon 
rime than does that of the Prologue. 

6 Compare Tennyson's practice in /n Memoriam-. only one-fifth of one per cent of the lines obtain 
their rime in this manner. 
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meaning: the periphrastic form provided the means of an easy rime; 
the inflected form offered a more difficult rime possibility. 

As far as the record shows, Lydgate was the first maker of verse 
to employ a rime device that weak versifiers have found of great help; 7 
that many good poets have not always been above using; 8 and that 
Doctor Johnson, in these well-known words, excused the poet Cowley 
for having overworked: "The words 'do' and 'did,' which so much 
degrade in present estimation the line that admits them, were in the 
time of Cowley little censured or avoided." 9 And it is a rime device 
in perfect harmony with the monkish mechanism of Lydgate's verse. 

James Fjnch Royster. 
The University of Texas. 

7 A good specimen of recent Coogleresque verse (Domnold, A Legend of Ireland in the Thirteenth 
Century, by F. W. Grattan, 1911) on some of its pages runs the percentage of do plus infinitive rimes 
as high as fifteen. 

8 For example, in an early poem, A Dream of Fair Women (288 11.), Tennyson uses periphrastic 
do tenses four times apparently only for the sake of an easy rime. In a blank-verse poem, more than 
four times as long as A Dream of Fair Women, Lancelot and Elaine (1418 11.), but one do periphrastic 
tense is found, and the infinitive is not at the end of the line. Furthermore, in Lancelot and Elaine, 
past tenses in -d and -/ end approximately three per cent of the blank -verse lines! 

9 The Works of the English Poets, VII, 27. 



